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THE SYSTEM. 
Read before the Medical Society of Oueida Co., N. ¥., by Joun McCatt, M.D., of Utica. 
I propose making a few remarks, on the t cccasion, respecting 


certuin views and practices which have obtained to some extent among 
my of not allowing such patients as are regarded as much ex- 
sted, from whatever cause, to sleep but a few minutes at a time, from 
an idea, as they express it, that sleep beyond fifteen or twenty minutes 
at once, would exhaust and prostrate the vital forces. ‘That such opi- 
nions have been entertained by some of our members, I know, and if 
nurses and other attendants upon the sick are to be relied on in all cases, 
it is to be feared that they are still put in practice by some of the pro- 
fession. Atleast I have been credibly in that in different parts 
of our country, some physicians still give directions to the nurses to wake 
up patients who are in a feeble state, every few minutes, though they 
may be sleeping soundly at the time. 
veral years since, I was called in consultation in a severe case of 
bilious fever, occurring in the fall season. The patient was a young 
man in single life, who had been sick some two weeks, and was in dan- 
ger of having a typhoid form of the disease ; he was so reduced in 
strength at the time as to faint on being raised from his bed. On my 
second visit, which was in the morning, I inquired of the attendant how 
the patient had slept during the preceding night. She replied, “ pretty 
well,” but remarked that she awoke him every fifteen or twenty minutes. 
With some surprise, | asked by what authority she had done so; and 
learned that it was according to the directions of the attending physician, 
and upon further inquiry 1 found that such had been the practice en- 
joined upon the nurse for several days. Regarding such advice as not 
only singular, but pernicious, 1 took occasion in the presence of the 
medical attendant to urge upon the nurse and family the danger of such 
practice, and advised that the patient be allowed to sleep as long as he 
wished, even three hours at a time if he could, and that on no occasion 
should he be again disturbed in like manner. From this time he was 
pens > tes as long as he desired, and often from one to three 
ours without pus “ad With careful nursing, strict attention to ventila- 
tion and cleanliness, and a mild, supporting course of treatment, our pa- 
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tient gradually recovered, though his convalescence was slow, and it was 
not until the approach of the cold weather of winter that he fully regain- 
ed his strength and health. In another instance, where I was called in 
consultation, the same course had been pursued. The patient was a 
young lad about 11 years of age, the son of a clergyman, suffering an 
attack of inflammation of the bowels. He was naturally feeble, and 
easily prostrated, had been ill six days when | first saw him, and by 
accident I leamed that the nurse and watchers, by direction of the 
medical attendant, had made it a rule to wake him every few minutes, 
He was petulant, “nervous,” as it is called, and easily disturbed by 
trifling things ; his puise was very frequent, varying from 120 to 140 in 
the minute, small and feeble, and he was irritated and annoyed by al- 
most everything said or done to him. He was now told and enjoined to 
sleep as long as he wished, and the nurse was forbidden to wake him, 
even though he should “sleep hard,” to use their own words. “ Tired 
nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” was now allowed to do her work 
“in her dire way,” and with the aid of suitable anodynes and soothing 
remedies, the young patient slowly recovered. 

In proof that one or more of our profession in distant States or sections 

the country entertain like views, and pursue similar treatment, if such 
a term is admissible, I may mention the case of a merchant from Michi- 
gan, who became a patient of mine while suffering a severe inflamma- 
tion of the middle finger of the left hand, occasioned by a slight wound 
received from the point of a needle near the first joint. is gentleman’s 
constitution was a good deal impaired, in consequence of a severe course 
of fever which he had passed through in the preceding fall or winter. 
In the relation of his illness to me, he stated that by the advice of the 
physician who attended him, he was allowed to sleep but a few mi- 
nutes at a time. On my third visit, I learmed that his geod young wife 
had made it a rule to wake him every fifteen or twenty minutes, assuring 
me that his medical attendant in Michigan had advised this practice. 
The patient was now told to sleep all night if he could, and his wife 
respectfully requested to do the same, and thus give herself no further 
solicitude about his “ sleeping too hard.” From this time he was allow- 
ed and erabled to rest quite comfortably by one or two small Dover's 
powders in the evening. He is now fully convinced that sleep, even if 
“hard,” is nature’s best restorer. : 

How prevalent these opinions may be, I am unable to say, but I fear 
there are still a few of the medical profession who entertain them, and 
it is very certain that in this region such notions too generally obtain 
among nurses and attendants upon the sick. My object in presenting 
the subject is to solicit attention thereto, and at the same time to ascer- 
tain, if possible, if such practice is ever advisable in the class of patients 
above mentioned. 

Having never seen or heard any good reason given in support of 
such practice, and being unable to reconcile either with any experience 
of my own touching the physiological and pathological view of the case, 
I trust I shall be excused in thus briefly discussing the subject. And 
in order to find out the truth here as elsewhere (which, by-the-bye, 1s 
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often a difficult matter, and he who asks, what is truth? and endeavors 
to find it by patient thought, and careful examination, is deserving of 
something more than the sneers and ridicule of the world), I shall at 
once proceed to inquire into the condition of the human economy in a 
state of 
And in the first place—What is “pM Is it a state or condition of 


rest of the mind and body, or ag | some portion of the organism ? 
To arrive at the facts in the case, let us take for an example a person 
sleeping soundly. All the external senses are more or less locked u 
in other words, resting. Neither the sense of vision, hearing, tasting, 
smelling, nor speech, attend to their respective functions in sound sleep. 
The muscles of locomotion are all quiet and immovable, and all those 
or portions of the brain and nervous system concerned in thought 
and feeling, no longer take note of time or circumstances, or the objects 
of earth or heaven. ‘The individual on awakening can rarely give any 
account of himself, ar what occurred during his sleep. The circulating 
system with the secretions and the respiratory movements all move on- 
ward regularly during such a state, and yet, on awakening, the person is 
unable to give any account of what passed during his state of rest. 
And what is particularly worhy of notice, as bearing on this question, is 
the fact, that the sleeper is generally, if not always, refreshed and in- 
vigorated, so as to be ready and willing to resume again his labors of 
body and mind. How often, too, have we not witnessed the restoration 
of the poor patient to health and reason, who cnly a few hours before 
was perhaps all but exhausted from the dreadful effects of delirium tre- 
mens? In this, as in all diseases and affections of the brain and ner- 
vous system which eventuate in some form of insanity, sleep is the only 
certain remedy. ‘These statements require no res, proof, as they are 
known to many intelligent persons out of the profession. So long as an 
individual sleeps well, there is little or no danger of the supervention of 
insanity. I suppose that all parts of the brain which are concerned in 
mental manifestations, require rest or sleep, as well as the muscles of lo- 
comotion. Not only man, but animals, birds and all living things require 
sleep. Plants droop and suffer, when deprived of that great restorative 
principle of nature. 

The opinion that sleep of two or three huurs’ continuance can exhaust 
the powers of the system when in an enfeebled condition, seems to me 
unreasonable, and is not founded on any physiological or pathological 
principle with which I am acquainted. It is a common idea, that the 
mind oy become fatigued, sick or diseased, and that it is never idle or 
asleep. I cannot conceive how all this can happen to an immaterial 
thing, which the mind is said to be. It seems to me, that physiological 
and pathological facts relating to the encephalon can best explain this 
matter, and one such fact is worth a thousand metaphysical speculations. 
_ And now let me ask, What is the amount of our knowledge on this 
subject? What do we know of the use or pu of the brain in 

th, and what do we know of its pathology? Certainly if we under- 
stood its physiology and pathology, we could talk intelligibly upon the 
great subject of mental philosophy. Have we any system on that sub- 
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ject recognized as sound in all its points, aside from ph ? And 
vet who but the medical philoso ry should best understand this matter, 
as, also, the subject of sleep and its effects both in health and disease ? 

If these remarks should elicit one useful idea in behalf of our noble 
profession, I shall feel satisfied.—New York Journal of Medicine and 
the Collateral Sciences. 


ORGANIC AND PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Rererence was made in this Journal, some weeks since, to a pamph- 
et, by Dr. Bennet Dowler, of New Orleans, containing remarks on Prof. 
Carl Lowiy’s work on Organic and Physiological Chemistry. Prof, 
Sanford, of Iowa, who has lately visited Dr. Dowler at his home in New 
Orleans, has also noticed his pamphlet, in the Western Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Journal, of which he is editor, and has taken occasion to allude at 
the same time to some of the mental characteristics of Dr. D. We copy, 
below, what he says on these topics, and we venture to express the hope 
that Dr. D.’s literary labors may in due time yield some adequate pecu- 
niary compensation to himself, while they benefit his professional brethren 
and the public generally. —Eb.] 

One of the most profound and extensive contributions to organic and 
physiological chemistry has recently resulted from the labors of an em- 
nent German philosopher, who, with more than a common share of the 
patient and persevering toil for which his countrymen are famous, has 
pushed his researches into the most remote recesses of the great field 
whose rich fruits and prolific soil have lately invited the attention of so 
many illustrious investigators. ‘The characteristics of an original mind, 
which never realizes its ambition or happiness by simply treading in the 
footsteps of those who have gone before, are deeply impressed upon the 
pages of Prof. Lowig’s great work, not only as it,respects the complex 
and difficult lems whereby the mutual relations of the elementary 
world are maintained, but also as it regards the articulate or vocal sounds, 
or combination of sounds, by which an apprehension of abstract truths 
is conveyed. If the expression of Hegel that “words are crystallized 
thoughts ” be true, the laws of mental crystallization must run riot in 
a German philosopher’s brain, and give asperities and angularities to those 
elementary aggregations, which are unknown in the domain of physics. 
We can easily recognize in the lustre and combinations of the di 
or cornelian an appropriate type of such thoughts as came forth in met- 
rical harmony from the brain of Milton or Byron ; but when we invert 
the illustration, and seek for something in the vast science of crystallo- 


graphy to typify the cryptological nomenclature of Prof. Lowig, as quoted - 
y Dr. 


Dowler, we feel an instant impression that, not all the mountains 
or mammoth caves of America could furnish a physical form which in 
the extraordinary inequalities and angularities of its surface would equal 
the “crystallized thoughts” which Lowig has, with so much patience 
and artistic skill, delineated upon the pages of his ponderous tomes. But 
with all the labor which Lowig has bestowed upca hie work, to fortify i 


i 
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against the understanding of all the world—not German or French—it 


is, as we infer from Dr. Dowler’s reflections, a production of excellence 
and merit, a real, not an ideal or assumed, addition to demonstrative and 
exact science. It could be this feature alone, that would excite “ re- 
flections ” favorable to the work, in the philosophical mind of Dr. D. 
In the province of intellect, the proposition in electrical science, that 
« Similar poles repel each other,” is reversed; similar minds, influenced 
by a higher and kindlier law, embrace each with an immortal tenacity, 
and hence, such a mind as that which animates the body of Bennet 
Dowler, who could smile with contempt at the luxury and gaudy pageants 
of wealth, and revel with Archimedean zeal amidst the propositions of 
Kant’s Critique of pure reason, perceives with pleasure and profit the 
new and useful principles evolved from the profound depths of the pa- 
tient German’s mind, and straightway he begins the rugged ascent of 
mountains of “ crystallized thought” which rise like Chimborazo above 
the atmosphere which limits the gaze of common mortals, and from— 
thence “reflects” back the knowledge he has gained. Amongst great 
Americans in our profession, Dr. Dowler stands, in our estimation, the 
greatest. Not that he has written or spoken more words than anybody 
else, but because, if the labors which he has performed with reference 
to original developments in science were placed in the scale against those 
performed by any other living American physician, they would prepon- 
derate. During a recent visit to the city of New Orleans, we made the 
acquaintance, and were honored with the friendly attention of this dis- 
tinguished gentleman. On one occasion, he showed us a great number 
of manuscripts upon medical subjects, which had accumulated in his 
study during the past few years; and what struck us as particularly 
worthy of remark, was, that all of his papers were written upon some 
new subject, in defence of some new doctrine, or in opposition to pre- 
vailing notions regarded by him as erroneous, ‘Thousands of pages were 
thus exhibited to us. One manuscript of considerable length, we re- 
member, was written upon the natural history of the musquito, a subject 
to common apprehension not demanding much expenditure of time in this 
way, but one which derived its principal interest, in his estimation, we 
presume, from the fact, that whilst numerous biographies had been wnitten 
of the elephant and the crocodile, specimens which give prominence to the 
natural history of Ethiopia and the Nile, nothing had been said of an ani- 
mal which makes equally as strong an impress upon the feelings and emo- 
tions, if not upon the mind, of the traveller in the forests and vall 

of America. Ehrenberg has described thousands of varieties of certain 
species of infusoria, with an accuracy which would at once be admired, 
could we get a sight of the little beings which seemed to interest him so 
much ; but this being impossible to those who depend upon their unas- 
sisted vision, his labors can be appreciated only by the learned. Dr. 
Dowler, in his choice of the mosquito and congenerous tribes, has intro- 
duced to the world—both scientific and unlettered—an old acquaintance 
ma new way, and shows him to possess other attributes than the pene- 
trating genius universally conceded to him. But this is only an illus- 
tration. We repeat our admiration of Dr. Dowler as a medical scholar, 
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and reiterate the declaration made some time since, that were his several 
manuscripts published in a volume they would constitute a most valuable 
addition to the medical and physical literature of the nineteenth century, 
May he escape the trying ordeal of persecution which has heretofore 
met those who have ushered in the advent of new truths, and may a 

perous and honored life reverse the ancient saying, that “a proghel 
is without credit in his own country.” 


THE ACTUAL CAUTERY IN DISEASES OF THE UTERUS, 


[Tue following interesting account of the practice of the first surgeon 
of the Emperor of France, in an important class of diseases, is part of a 
letter from Paris, written by W. E. Johnston, W.D., and addressed to 
the editor of the New York Medical Times.] 

The most striking feature, however, in M. Jobert’s service at Hotel 
Dieu, is the bold manner in which he attacks the malignant diseases of 
the uterus. This is a specialty which he has made his own. E 
Monday morning is now almost exclusively devoted to the study of this 
class of maladies. Beside those confined to beds in the wards, fifteer: or 
twenty oui-door patients present themselves every morning, making a 
large and useful “ special ” clinic. 

A large majerity of these cases is composed of malignant diseases of 
the neck of the uterus. To all such he applies once a week the actual 
cautery, and the relief which this therapeutic means affords is not 
striking, but in its final results astonishing. ‘To M. Jobert the profession 
owe the revival of this heroic, and, in his hands, successful remedy, in 
France. Many were the contests which the surgeon of Hotel Dieu had 
to sustain in its introduction ; but he has overcome all opposition by that 
best of all arguments, the results which follow his treatment. 

_ The number of cases which M. Jobert has now under treatment is 
about fifty ; and in this number one sees every variety of uterine disease, 
from the simple granulations with slight engorgements, through the vari- 
ous stages of superficial and profound ulceration, terminating in the rag- 
ged, sloughing, encephaloid disease with a surface sometimes two inches 
in diameter. ‘These cases are submitted to the separate inspection of the 

rsons who follow M. Jobert’s course, and offer a fine opportunity to 
pod familiar with this class of maladies, The largest proportion of 
the cases are of the encephaloid character. 

‘To a case of simple engorgement of the neck with granulations, and 
a discharge more or less copious, M. Jobert applies the nitrate of silver, 
in substance. ‘To superficial ulcerations with a white tenacious disc] 
and engorgement, what might be called, as regards intensity, the mi 
variety of disease, he applies the mercurial nitsic acid, on a probang of 
cotton, on and in small quantity, quickly followed by a small jet of 
water, lightly thrown on. He gins the probang into the acid, then 
squeezes it almost dry, and touches the disease but for a moment. He 
frequently, where the cavity of the neck of the uterus is diseased, open, 
and full of mucus, pushes the probang up half an inch, turns it around 
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and draws it out. It will be seen that, altogether, the amount of the 
medicament applied is very trifling ; but many witnesses can testify to the 
gradual and uniform relief which this treatment affords. In the more 
advanced forms of disease, where sloughing has commenced, and the 
true malignancy of the disease is at once recognized, he invariably uses 
the hot iron. 

The most common form of disease which presents itself, as 
mentioned, is the encephaloid. In some instances he removes the n 
with the knife before he commences the cauterizations. Sometimes the 
ulcer is a saucer-shaped cavity ; sometimes it presents a flat surface, cov- 
ered with a mass of bourgeons, and emitting an offensive, sanguineo-puru- 
lent discharge ; again it occupies but one lip, which points ard in a 
huge mass like a fungus; and again it is found burrowing a deep hole 
into the substance of the womb, and increasing by irritation the size of 
the womb enormously ; while the most persistent form of the disease is 
found in those cases where there is a large, nodulated, ulcerated surface, 
which constantly bleeds. ‘The patients run from 23 to 60 years of age. 

To these patients M. Jobert never gives any medicine. He de 
entirely on the power of the hot irons. He orders simply, after all cau- 
terizations, two injections daily of ptisan de guimauve (marsh-mallow). 
He uses a large, plain, ivory speculum in nearly every case. Three sizes 
of irons are used: the smallest is about the size of the little finger, and is 
used to penetrate the simple, saucer-shaped ulcers, yet small, and those 
which penetrate deeper, like a fistula; while the largest size is an inch 
and a half diameter, two inches long (in the bulb) and slightly oval at 
the end. The length of time he holds the hot iron on the diseased part 
is from four to eight seconds—scarcely more than a touch, The rules 
which guide him are, if the womb beyond the diseased surface offers no 
resistance on pressure with the iron, that is, if it seem not engorged or 
scithused beyond the ulcerated surface, the indication is that the disease 
is not profound, and he touches but lightly. If, on the other hand, evi- 
dence to the contrary exists, he not a holds the iron longer, but 
pushes firmly upon it, so as to the burning surface deeply into the 

structure. The small iron he uses but once, the larger one some- 

times two or three times in quick succession, holding it out long enough 
to have an injection of cold water thrown into the speculum, so as to 
cool it off—a very necessary precaution ; for if it be held too long, it will 
heat the speculum sufficiently to bum the walls of the vagina. These 
— are performed every seven or fourteen days, and it is not at 
ll uncommon to see cases decidedly carcinomatous yield after the twen- 
tieth or thirtieth cauterization. At least they are discharged, with the 
neck of the womb, or what is left of it, soft and pliable, and with the 
diseased surface cicatrized, pale, and free from discharge, other than a 
sweaty exudation of trifling importance. As might be expected, there are 
many old standing and bad cases in women of depraved constitutions, 
are not cured; but the relief which the cauterizations afford even 
patients, is so marked and so prompt, especially in diminishing the 

and the pain, that it is not uncommon to see them come time 
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after time a long way to the eee hope 
for them, to have the hot iron applied. 

A fact which will seem curious to persons who have not seen this ope. 
ration, is, that the application of the fer rouge gives no pain whatever, 
All the horrors of the operation consist in the sight of the red iron, the 
hissing noise, the smoke, and the suffocating smell of burning flesh, | 
have seen M. Jobert apply the iron more than four hundred times, and | 
have the first time yet to hear a woman cry from the pain of the burning; 
while they almost invariably cry at the introduction and withdrawal of 
the speculum. It must be confessed, however, that this surgeon is none 
too delicate in the use of the latter instrument. 

Why does not the fer rouge produce pain ; and why does not the 
burning produce inflammation and disagreeable sequela, as in other parts 
of the body? M. Jobert maintains that the neck of the uterus possesses 
a peculiar arrangement of fibres, which precludes it from carrying the 
burning influence of a red-hot iron to parts beyond that immediately in 
contact with the iron, even if applied to a perfectly healthy uterus ; and 
contrary to doctrines taught by some, he believes that the neck of the 
womb is too feebly supplied with nervous filaments to carry readily the 
deleterious impression of the iron. 

These are the doctrines and this the practice of M. Jobert, in the treat- 
ment of the class of diseases spoken of ; and he has succeeded beyond 
the expectations of all his confréres. 1 was mformed by this gentleman 
jately, and | take pleasure in making it known, that he is now, by the 
aid of M. Gaillard, one of his internes, preparing an ample work for 
publication, on the diseases of the uterus and the results of his peculiar 
modes of practice. ‘The book will meet a high appreciation in this part 
of the world. 

M. Jobert also applies the hot iron to obstinate chronic diseases in 
other parts of the body. Recently, he treated .an interesting case of 
salivary fistula in this way. The case was that of a healthy young wo 
man from the country, who, after a severe attack of typhoid fever three 
years ago, was left with an obstruction of Steno’s duct on each side, with 
fistulous openings just behind the branch of the inferior maxillary and 
close under the lobe of the ear. All surgeons know the disappointments 
which frequently attend the treatment of these cases. ‘These disappoint- 
ments had been verified in this case. M. Jobert thrust the red iron into 
each fistula, and waited a week without noticing any amelioration. He 

resorted to his old practice—compression, with cauterizations of 
nitrate of silver. ‘These cauterizations were practised twice and three 
times per week, and the compression was uninterrupted. Under this 
treatment, the fistulas healed in two months. M. Jobert attributes most 
of the cure to the latter treatment; but from the sudden destruction of 
the diseased tissues which surrounded thickly the fistulous orifices, there 
is no doubt but that the first thorough burning was the principal cause of 
the hasty cure. 
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TREATMENT OF SPINAL CURVATURE. 
(Concluded from page 121.] 


Tuese matters of history have been referred to, to show that it is useless 
to expect to remedy any one difficulty, like that of spinal curvature, by 
any particular set of measures, while the causes of it are as various as 
and more manifold than) the special organs that contribute to make the 
spine a flexible sed of support. In every different method instituted, 
some particular form of difficulty would be met ; and in those cases where 
a cure was possible, it was certain to occur; while the same means, in 
other forms of derangement, would either effect nothing or result in great 
harm. 

So far as the treatment of various forms of spinal derangement is con- 
cerned, no fact can be safely excluded, either in the diagnosis or the 
treatment. ‘To exclude caustics in every case, because they are abso- 
lutely inefficacious or injurious in the majority of cases, is as wise as to 
exclude the use of instruments in every case, because they may effect 
an evil. ‘The truth is, that in cases where there is active inflammation, 
caries, or ulceration, the recumbent position is required. 1f the disease 
lies in the intervertebral cartilage, indicated by pain on passing a sponge 
wet with warm water over the surface, the caustic issues appear to have 
a very favorable effect. 

In all cases, with whiclt [ have had to do, where electricity has been 
applied (except in the active stage of inflammation), the most happy re- 
sults have been brought about. It is to be applied, however, with the 
greatest care. 

Brodie, in such cases, discountenances the use of those instruments 
that have the least tendency to extend the vertebra, as this inevitably in- 
creases the uritability of the affected parts. | Yet he commends one which 
will allow the patient to sit upright, without allowing the weight of super- 
incumbent parts to rest upon the diseased vertebre. Neither allows of the 
motion of those parts. ‘his is only to be used at intervals, the horizon- 
tal position being that which is mostly required in such cases.* In those 
cases arising from muscular derangement, this instrument not only has no 
applicability, but would be one of the worst things that could be devised, 
as it does not allow of the action of any of the spinal muscles. ‘The 
cases wherein it is required, then, are exceedingly rare. As soon as the 


. disease is sufficiently subdued to allow of muscular action, it becomes de- 


trimental ; and if any instrument would then be beneficial, it should be 
flexible in every possible direction, to suit the demands of the muscles. 
Such an instrument is readily adapted to those cases demanding support. 
I have said in a former article, what every one will be ready to admit, 
that should the treatment, in every particular case of spinal curvature 
(where a cure is not rendered impossible in the nature of things), be 
adapted to the physiological, anatomical, pathological and mechanical 
principles involved, a cure may reasonably be expected. In this, no 
reference was had to inflammation or caries of bones, or ulceration 
artilage, as all these, according even to Pott, especially to Copeland, 


* An instrument like the one described by Brodie, is offered for sale in this city at Mrs. Mille1’s. 
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Wilson, Brodie and others, may and do take place without curvature, 
These may be the first causes in certain cases, which, when followed by 
anchylosis, as is frequently the result, renders the curvature incurable, 
And all enlightened surgeons who have treated upon such cases testi 
to the extremely dangerous policy of hair-brained doctors in attempting, 
by stretching, “screwing up,” or by any forcible measures, to restore 
such cases to an erect attitude. 

The cases that remain, upon which the skill of the physician may be 
exercised, are those produced by other causes than caries or ulceration— 
where there has been neither the destruction of necessary substance, nor 
the addition of solid substance to the vertebre. But where there has 
been simply a gradual absorption of intervertebral substance, on one side, 
topical pressure, no surgeon will deny the possibility of restoration, thengh 
the treatment should be protracted and tedious, provided proper means 
be employed. 

Now suppose this form of derangement of the spinal column and its 
attachments is decided in a particular case, being induced by the habit 
of leaning on one side. Of course the muscles also become accommodated 
to this condition. ‘Those not used have become debilitated ; while 
those, upon which have fallen a greater burden, have become more pow- 
erful and enlarged. ‘The ligaments also have more or less accommo 
dated themselves to the same condition. It is evident that, in this case, 
the means made use of must, in the first place, overcome the topical 
pressure on the side where it has been taking place, and throw it upon 
the opposite. In the second place, the action and re-action of those 
muscles must be excited which have become unequal in their dynamics. 
In the third place, the free action of no other muscle, or class of mus- 
cles, is to be interfered with. That is, no muscle is to be cramped or 
confined in order to remedy other parts. In the fourth place, the force 
that is to remove the topical pressure must be constant. ‘This should have 
been mentioned with the first. 

The first object is to overcome topical pressure, upon the interverte- 
bral cartilage, by a constant counter influence. This may be effected 
by-placing the patient in a machine, to which serews are attached which 
shall serew off the pressure. But this would not allow of the action and 
re-action of the weakened muscles, and would confine others ; and if 
persevered in constantly, or incessantly, would kill the patient, before it 
remedied the deformity 

The influence, then, must arise from an arrangement, that will lift 
flexibly. And such an influence may be constantly exerted without ay 
infringement on the muscles, as the flexibility of the instrument must 
low of the free or natural action of all the muscles. Such an arrangement 
can be made, indeed has already been effected, by means of serpentine 
springs, composed of wire less than the eighth of an inch in diameter.* 

ne or two of these stand perpendicular or parallel with the spinal line; 
being properly braced at the sacrum, or at the lower lumbar vertebre ; 
and from the lower dorsal, light serpentine wire springs are given off, 


* Mr. Norman Wilson is the inventor of this instrument, and its different ingenious combinations 
may be seen at his office, 41 Tremont Row. ’ 
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running parallel with the ribs; the uppermost of these is curved down 
under the arm-pits. Appropriate lacings are attached, so as to fit the 
instrument, without cramping any of the natural motions. 

When one of these instruments is properly fitted, it adapts itself to 
the curved position of the spine, temporarily and flexibly, and constantly 
re-acts against any position except the upright one. This while it gently 
lifts off, so to speak, the topical pressure, upon the intervertebral cartilage, 
on the concave side, it gently and constantly excites the action and re- 
action of those muscles which have become debilitated by inaction, and 
slightly, but constantly, reduces those which have become over-developed 
by long and undue exertion. 

A simpler arrangement of this spring, and one which answers in the 
majority of cases, is where a simple spinal brace is fitted, by means of an 
elastic shoulder-brace, and a belt. In cases where the abdomen requires 
support at the same time, an abdominal pad is attached by means of 
ight wire springs. 

To the former arrangement a spring may be attached at the top, for 
sustaming the head, in cases where it is required. The whole arrange- 
ment is wholly different from any other, and is entirely composed of ser- 
pentine springs, which allow of motion in every direction. 

So far as this instrument has been applied by physicians, it has given 
the most unanticipated satisfaction, and ts worthy of further trial by mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

The exercise of the muscles, or their equal action, in all cases where 
the cause lies in this department, is conceded by all modern writers on 
spinal deformity. Every one who has observed the condition of muscles 
in this ativetion, has noticed that while one class have become lax and 
flabby, others have become tense and hard, as in a state of contraction 
or tonic spasm. ‘The same state of muscles will be seen often in cer- 
tain forms of paralysis. ‘The muscles of the spine, it cannot be reasona- 
bly doubted, are subject to the same conditions that we often observe 
in those of the extremities. “ Why not?” asks Dr. Little, in his late 
admirable work on deformities. The agent required is a local excitant, 
and one that will act just as we desire it. Of all others we find this to 
be electricity. Its abuse by hundreds who do not understand it—its 
failure in the hands of the ignorant—is no argument against it. When 
rightly applied—applied with specific reference to the individual condi- 
tion of each muscle involved in the deformity, and with due regard to 
the nerve centres, and the sympathetic system—it is followed with the 
most happy results. 

Taken in time and with proper regard, in the treatment, to the physio- 
logical, anatomical, pathological and mechanical lenge involved, very 

w cases of spinal, or any deformity, would be found irremediable, In 
“long-gone” cases of any description the prognosis must be “ vastly uncer- 
tain.” To lace the form into “coats of mail,” or jackets of steel that 
cramp the muscles, is as barbarous as it is unscientific. Each case, to 
be properly treated, must receive the remedial means adapted to its indi- 
vidual requirements. No one appliance can be suitable for all, nor indeed 
for any great number of cases. E. C. Rocers, M.D. 

September 4, 1853. 
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TREATMENT OF YELLOW FEVER. 


[A corresroxpent in New Orleans writes as follows respecting the 
treatment of the disease which has been so fearfully prevalent in that 
city of late.] 

As you will perceive by the papers, we are having the worst epidemic 
ever in The mortality is excessive ; but whether all 
depending upon the real sickness, or in a manner caused by trying to do 
too much, to kill the fever before the proper time, may admit of a ques- 
tion. For myself, 1 can speak with some certainty. I have found no 
other symptoms, than those eg Be gee in fevers of a severe 
Pe, and have really had no di xe with my patients, nor have [ 

nd any necessity for deviating from the old beaten track, always tak- 
ing the symptoms as the guide, and not indulging the vain hope of mak- 
ing medicine as an art overcome nature. ‘The ordinary symptoms, 
though you are acquainted with them, 1 may as well repeat. Generally, 
chilliness and shivering some hours ; headache; pains in the back and 
limbs ; hot dry skin ; full bounding pulse generally ; eyes red; at times 
nausea or vomiting. Some have been fond of large doses of quinine to 
cut short at once the fever. No doubt sometimes such a course may 
prove beneficial ; but in the long run | cannot believe that many advo- 
cates will be found to uphold it, as equal to the more general, and, as 
appears to me, more rational one of striving to aid nature to throw off 
the offending cause, be it what it may. Some conjoin morphia with the 
quinine ; and woe betide the head of many who take such a dose, re- 
membering that the head is already almost always suffering. In two 
cases such a course has resulted most disastrously ; and I hope, for the 
benefit of our profession, all will give a full and fair account of each 
case, no matter by what course treated, and let us know the result. 
Such a course could not but redound to the good of the profession ; 
and I do think the public would be no losers, for when life or death is 
the issue, are not they interested in knowing precisely what results have 
followed the different courses of treatment pursued. 

In some fifteen cases, of all ages and of both sexes, I have pursued 
the following general plan, merely varying the frequency of dose to meet 
the different degrees of severity. | give a hot mustard foot-bath, follow- 
ed by six to ten grs. of blue pill, and in two to four hours a moderate 
dose of oil, unless I find the stomach irritable and disposed to throw off, 
when I use the Seidlitz powders, cold with ice, and repeat every one 
or two hours, until the bowels are freely moved. I then substitute soda 
for Seidlitz powders, and bring in the following almost from the begin- 
ning, to endeavor to calm fever, and cause or assist in keeping up a free 
perspiration ; and in effecting this, I hardly think, under the circumstan- 
ces, that failures can occur. If necessary, after the foot-bath, I envelope 
the feet and ankles in a large warm hop and flax-seed meal poultice ; 
but this is only occasionally requisite. The violent headache which al- 
most all suffer from, I consider of a nervous character, almost essential 
to the disease, and which will go off in twelve or fourteen hours, and, 
as far as | am concerned, never requires cups or bleeding in any way: 
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All do not think so, for some cup and bleed; but whether with that 
amount of benefit which will in any way compensate for the great de- 
sion of bodily strength which is almost inevitable, and which fully 
shows itself the moment convalescence begins, I will not determine for 
them. I am decidedly opposed to it, have never been obliged to resort to 
it, and cannot bring my mind to see the least reason for it. A man pere 
fectly well, is suddenly seized ; has at times excessive pain of head, 
principally in the forehead and eyes. Certainly there is not inflamma- 
tion; and what then is this pain but a nervous one, and why, for that 
deplete, when the time will shortly arrive, under the mst favorable cir- 
cumstances, that all of the strength left is required for convalescence, 
which is the most difficult part of the treatment to manage. With the 
exception of the recipe alluded to, which is as follows, | give scarcely 
anything but cold gum-water, lemonade or flax-seed tea :—R. Nit. po- 
tass., Dij. to chlor. potass., 9). to Dij. ; vin antim., 3ss. to 
spts. nit. dule., 3 ss. to $j. ; aq. fl. aurant., 3 j. to 3 ij ; aq. destil., § vj. 
to 3 viij. Of this the dose is two to four teaspoonsful every hour, and 
the free use of cold drinks. With the medicines above named, and that is 
all I can for the life of me see any necessity of giving, all of my patients 
well; the fever goes off in twelve to thirty hours, gradually diminish- 
ing after it has once commenced. Under its use | feel sure all will go 
right, and merely continue it without change. [| feel disposed to let 
well enough alone, believing that the human body was made sufficiently 
perfect to be able to withstand a few days fever. I shall certainly hold 
on to my present plan, as long as I find no drawback while adopting it. 

If. on the 4th, Sth and 6th day, I find my patient free from all disease, 
indulgmg in moderation simple fare, and hourly improving, what more 
ean | or they ask or desire? | know of very many melancholy cases 
where quinine and morphine have apparently done so much more harm 
than all the good they have done in other cases, that I could not think 
of using them. 

The mail is about closing, or I might extend these remarks, to a cer- 
tain extent condemning some old-established usages here, which I have 
done, and thus far always to the benefit of my patients. I forgot to say 
that cold salt-water injections, three or four tablespoonsful to two quarts, 
act well; they relieve the head, diminish fever, and clear out or bring 
down the hepatic secretion. 


CASE OF POPLITEAL ANEURISM. 


[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


Ix the treatment of the following case I was associated with my friend 
Dr. S. W. Williams. The patient, a laborer, 60 years of age, had lived 
an irregular life, yet his constitutional vigor did not appear to be se- — 
nously impaired. His account of himself was, that not more than 
two months since he accidentally discovered a small swelling in the ham, 
which, however, was considered of no importance, until recently it sud- 
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denly, and without assignable cause, became excessively augmented in 
volume, entirely filling and rising prominently out of the popliteal space, 
It was so painful that poultices were applied for relief, and in this con- 
dition we found him. 

The aneurismal tumor, for such it was, was surrounded by a tense 
diffused swelling, extending somewhat up the thigh and downward to the 
foot, rendering the leg painful, tender, cold and ecchymosed. ‘The tu- 
mor had a powerful synchronous pulsation, which could be easily arrested 
by pressure upon the artery at Poupart’s ligament. Its volume was there- 
Rag wormage but it returned directly upon relieving the compression. 

e blowing murmur was distinctly audible, and altogether the pathology 
of the case and the indication of treatment appearing so obvious, we 
tied the femoral artery without delay at the upper third of the thigh. 

Pulsation never returned in the tumor, which immediately collapsed, 
and the final result of the operation was entirely successful. 

Greenfield, Sept. 6th, 1853. James Deane. 
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Contagiousness of Yellow Fever.—For many years, very little has been 
said in favor of the opinion, once generally entertained, that the yellow fever 
could be carried from one place to another, and thus propagated. Physi- 
cians at the South have pretty uniformly agreed that the disease was not 
contagious; but the people generally believe that it is, and municipal health 
regulations, throughout the United States, are enforced upon the ewe 
that if all communication with the sick is cut off, the malady may possibly 
be controlled. lt is quite remarkable, and will be so regarded by our suc- 
cessors, that while learned medical writers and public medical advisers 
stand firmly in the doctrine of non-contagion in this matter, every board of 
health acts independently of their advice, and often contrary to their counsel. 
The legislatures of the different States, and even the general government, 
also pursue the same course. Under ordinary circumstances, this would be 
called a gross insult; but the wise ones swallow all with a pacific deport- 
ment—still insisting that no danger is to be apprehended from yellow fever. 
Evidence of a conclusive character seems to have been presented in New 
Orleans, to show that the present scourge was introduced by a vessel; and 
in every previous instance, when the fever has swept of the citizens by 
thousands, the infliction, as it has appeared afterwards, might have been 
avoided by a strict health police examination. At Natchez, the fact is un- 
deniable that the yellow fever was carried there from the infected city below; 
and thus it creeps onward, sweeping away, as it moves, masses of human 
beings, whose lives might have been preserved by ordinary vigilance and 
non-intercourse. Individually, we are obliged to believe in the infectious 
character of this southern plague. If the medical authorities, numerous 
and respectable as they are, still adhere to their medical conclusions, we are 
compelled to acknowledge that the history of these epidemics is against 
them ; the popular sentiment declares they are in an error; and those who 
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have neither prejudices nor pride to sustain in order to be consistent, are 
constrained to believe, what the repeated mortality of New Orleans has 
thoroughly established, that the yellow fever is an infectious disease. 


Medical Schools.—Great efforts are making, at different points, to influ- 
ence students in their choice of a medical school. On the whole, is this 
strife becoming, in institutions where gentlemen of profound learning and 
dignified manners are the teachers? When individual physicians take unu- 
sual measures to advertise their fitness or skill, the societjes to which they 
may belong frown upon the proceeding as injurious to the character of the 

ession ; but animadversions have seldom been cast upon incorporated 
colleges for efforts made by them. Yet the principle is precisely the 
same, the object in both cases being to procure profitable customers. With- 
out presuming to intimate the line of conduct that should be pursued am 
rival schools, it is quite certain that some departures from a high stand 
have been recognized. Medical schools are so numerous as to be subject 
to some of the vicissitudes of trade, and to be tempted into acts of rivalry 
and competition ; they meet impending danger—that is, unremunerative 
iin cheapening their tuition. his ete. in the end, to a loss of 
reputation, and students are not thoroughly instructed. If there were fewer 
schools, according to the theorizings of some, medical attainments would be 
more elevated, degrees less easily obtained, and the country be furnished 
with medical practitioners worthy of the confidence of the people. But 
there will doubtless be more medical institutions chartered, before a single 
one of the group now in operation, dies of inanition. Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
the new territory of Washington, the Mormon region of Deseret, California, 
Oregon, &c., intimate their intention of educating their own physicians and 
surgeons. By this increase in the number of schools, the increasing de- 
mand of the country for physicians will be supplied without much enlarge- 
ment of the old ones, and a degree of weakness will pervade the whole 
of them. ‘This is a matter which cannot be controlled. Each State being 
an independent sovereignty, medical colleges, as well as other similar insti- 
tutions, will Sieraiiee Yes chartered by them, without regard to the effect 
produced on existing schools. Under these circumstances, and in order to 
maintain the dignity of colleges hereafter to be so numerous, all clap-tra 
maneuvring by any of them should be at once frowned down. If it is 
possible in all cases to appoint professors who consider professional honor of 
some importance, and the getting of dollars from the sale of lecture tickets, 
matriculation fees, and charges on diplomas, not the great purpose of medi- 
cal teaching, it will be a happy circumstance; and to do this, should be the 
object of all who have any influence in the matter. 


Public Health in New England.—A pretty regular report of the weekly 
bills of mortality in our large cities is published, but excites no particular 
comment, except as regards the extreme south, because the number of deaths 
is not large. Throughout all the northern States, the season has been health- 
ful, and free from malignant distempers or maladies of a marked character. 
Notwithstanding the intense heat and sultriness of the weather some of the 
time, there have been no unusual manifestations of disease, although among 
children death was active at the commencement of fruit gathering. Throat 
complaints are prevalent, and sometimes obstinate, even under proper 
medication. When neglected, an engorgement of the apparatus of the 
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fauces, incipient cough from irritation, and sometimes a speedy degene- 
racy into ulceration, render it difficult to offer relief. Dysenteric affec. 
tions have occasionally demanded prompt practice, but, on the whole, no 
alarm has been felt from it asan epidemic. Cases of typhus are to be found 
in most of the country towns, and also in Boston, but they may be consi. 
dered as sporadic. Cases are also occurring of other diseases, which some- 
times become epidemic ; but there is little fear of their now becoming so, as 
the sickly season is drawing near its close. 


New Medical Books.—Rumor says that some new works on medical sub- 
jects are in preparation, by native authors. It is gratifying intelligence. 

e are too much prone to be satisfied with the opinions and suggestions of 
European writers. There is among us both talent and material in abun- 
dance, to produce books on every branch of medicine. In the hospitals 
and dispensaries of our cities, illustrative cases might be procured in abun- 
dance. Books containing facts, as they occur, with very few comments, 
are usually in higher repute among practitioners than those made up of 
theories. Another work may soon be expected from Dr. Channing, Prof. 
of Obstetrics in the Massachusetts Medical College. It will treat of his 
favorite subject, in the daily observation of which, his experience has been 
ample enough to give a sterling value to his writings. He is eminently 
practical, and has as little to S with whims and caprices as any man who 
could be selected to give elementary instruction in a department to which 
an essential part of Dr. €.’s active life has been devoted. Philadelphia ex- 
hibits enterprise in the line of authorship, that should reproach many of us 
with the recollection of unimproved time, that might have been profitabl 
employed in gathering up treasures of knowledge for the benefit of suc 
ing inquirers. A habit is easily established, of recording our daily transac- 
tions; and insensibly, a pleasure is derived from this literary toil that more 
than compensates for the time it costs. 


Treatment of Spermatorrhaa.—Since the first notice in this Journal of 
spermatorrhea rings, rapid improvements have followed in the mechanism 
of the instrument by which the cure is effected. Dr. Cheever, at the Tre- 
mont Temple, has had a demand for them that shows the estimation in which 
they are held by sufferers. It is useless to attempt a cure in these cases, 
with medicine. This mechanical contrivance, scarcely six months old, is 
superior to any method heretofore proposed. Mr. Buck, of the firm of Messrs. 
McNary & Buck, Pharmacopists, Hartford, Conn., has produced a ring, re- 
markable for the ingenuity displayed in its construction. Tue inuer is 
covered with wash leather, and by means of a stud, supporting it equidis- 

- tantly from the outer side, when the teeth begin to act, they are all brought 
into action at once. The material is silver, neatly manufactured, and it 
may be found at Burnett’s, Tremont Row, Boston. Accompanying the arti- 
cle, are printed directions, explaining the way it is to be used, together with 
some judicious observations touching certain preparations previous to 
wearing the instrument. Mr. Buck claims to have priority in this inven- 
tion, having first manufactured the rings as far back as January last. 


Operations on the Eye.—Last week a the leading 
’ , Was given in 


Walton’s Ophthalmic Surgery, edited by 
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nal. We have been reading parts of the volume since, with peculiar satis. 
faction. ‘There is reason for hoping that this branch of surgery is about 
maing progress. For some years it has been nearly at a stand-still. Per- 
haps yt treatment of cataract, amaurosis, various forms of inflammation 
of the appendages, &c., cannot be essentially improved ; but opacities of 
the cornea demand further attention and effort. There is one chapter of 
the book devoted to the consideration of this subject, that may be studied 
with profit. No doubt many cases of blindness are within the reach of an 
operation, but are neglected upon the presumption that nothing can be done. 
It is often justifiable to make an attempt, when the patient is already blind, 
even if success is not certain. As the cornea, in its mechanical construc. 
tion, is made up of a succession of layers, not unlike a nest of watch crys- 
tals, one lying within another, some one of them may be the seat of the 
opacity, the removal of which would restore vision, the walls beyond being 
transparent. By cautiously removing the outer surface with the point of a 
delicate instrument, by a kind of scraping process, the true condition may 
be ascertained, and possibly the opacity entirely overcome. The chapter 
referred to furnishes precedents to warrant the attempt on many a neglected 
blind eye, and we recommend gentlemen devoted to ophthalmic practice to 
take courage, and exert themselves to make advances where there is both 
room and a desire for it. 


Vaccination.—A law has recently been enacted by the British Parliament 
that every child born in England and Wales, after the first of August, 1853, 
shall be vaccinated within three months from birth. If neglected, the pa- 
rents are liable to a heavy fine. With the greatest boon at hand ever con- 
ferred on man, in saving him from liability to the worst of diseases, the 
people of Great Britain refuse to avail themselves of it extensively enou 
te root out the smallpox. There are objections to the operation in t 
minds of many ignorant, obstinate persons ; some are afraid to submit to it, 
while ptienean neglect the protecting mercy through an apprehension that 
impurities may be introduced into the system. But unless the legislature 
is imperative in obliging each and every one, without partiality, to submit, 
the smallpox will continue to sweep off thousands of persons annually. A 
few towns and cities in New England refuse to permit children to enter the 

blic schools unless vaccinated. This, however, is not sufficient. State 

ws should be framed, as in the mother country, to compel every body to 
be safe against the smallpox. 


Professional Delinquencies.—It is a rare circumstance that a physician 
abuses the confidence re in him as a professional adviser. Such 
things, however, do sometimes occur—showing that medical men are not, 
individually, as perfect as they should be in that relation. The following 
intelligence is copied from a newspaper; and if but half true, it exhibits a 
degree of downright wickedness without a precedent in the annals of crime 
among physicians. 

“Three young ladies of Cincinnati sent in a petition to the Common 
Council there, a few evenings since, setting forth that they were inmates of 

City Infirmary, and that they had been seduced by two officers of that 
Institution, Drs g hac and V. , who afterwards conveyed them toa 
Justice of the Peace, and made oath that they were lunatics, and caused 
them to be committed to the Commercial Hospital. The females claim that 
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this was done by the doctors to hide the conduct of which they had been 
ilty. The petitioners asked Council to investigate the matter, and give 
em redress. Several members of the Board stated that these and similar 
outrages by these officers had come to their ears, and it was high time an 
investigation was made. A resolution, appointing a special committee of 
three, with power to send for persons and papers, and give the matter a tho 
rough examination, was passed.” 


The New Orleans Pestilence.—Since our last, the mortality from yellow 
fever in New Orleans has much abated. The deaths from the fever on the 
4th inst. were, by the report, 95; on the 5th, 72; 6th, 65; and 7th, 53, 
The “ Delta” newspaper, of that city, Aug. 28th, gives the following state- 
ment of the interments in all the cemeteries of the city, from the 22d of 
May to the morning of the 27th of August. 


k Yellow Fev. Other Diseases. Total. .  Vellow Fev. Other 
‘May 28" 140 Aug.” Io, 191 
‘ 
July 2, 2% 152 77 | 87 213 
‘ 
“ 93 429 188 617 “ 18. 197 22 219 
“31, 692 192 884 19, 15 234 
August 1, 17 25 142 « 245 269 
121 135 99’ 29 283 
“ 5§ 11 9 150 “ 95, 199 19 218 
“ 6 208 30 “ of, 164 193 
169 40 209 “ 159 185 
““ g 172 20 192 6,442 2,149 8,591 


The Picayune of the same date has the following remark :— 

“Tt pa be an interesting statistical fact for the Board of Health to in- 
= how many children and grown persons born here, have died of the 
ever? how many have had the fever twice? how many colored persons 
have died of it? We know of a number of children born here, under the 
age of 10 years, who have died of the fever; we know positively one case, 
and have heard of a good many, where the person attacked had al 
had the fever here ; we know of negroes who have had the fever and di 
of it; and we know, too, of a number of persons who have lived here 
through several epidemics, some of whom have been attacked this year, 
and others have escaped it altogether.” 

“ We were much gratified ata recent visit to the City Prison and the tem- 
ner Asylum for the Insane, to learn that no sickness from the prevailing 

ver exists in either of these institutions. ‘This fact reflects much credit 
upon their management, and must be highly gratifying to every humane 
person.” 


Magic Medicine.—Multitudes of strangers from the country are floc 
to Boston on very singular business, considering the boasted intelligence 
the age. It is to consult two professed astrologers. One of them, as at 
nounced by circulars of the most extravagant character, prescribes ma 
medicine! Their services are in the highest demand—and they are almost 
overwhelmed with patronage, Both are foreigners. Their daily receipts 
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even making a deduction of 50 per cent. from what rumor , far ex- 
ceed the income of any four physicians in the city. reports 


The Yellow Fever in Mobile and Natchez.—The yellow fever is prevalent 
in other cities at the South, besides New Orleans. In Mobile, the Board 
of Health reported 23 interments for the 24 hours ending at 6, P.M., Aug. 
27th. On the 2d of September we perceive by the papers that the number 
of deaths by yellow fever was 37. At Natchez the fever is prevailing as an 
epidemic, and causing much alarm and distress. The deaths, though small 
in number, are in proportion, it is said, to 100 a day in New Orleans. At 
Pensacola, Vicksburg, and other places, cases of the fever are also occurring. 


Medical Miscellany.—James Dobbin died at Falmouth, Me, aged 102, 
very lately —Dr. Ames, recently returned from California, shot a gentleman 
in the street in Cincinnati, and the wound threatens to terminate fatally. — 
Dr. Forman has been appointed assistant examiner in the Patent Mffice. 
—Black Snake, an Indian, 106 years old, resides at the Alleghany Reserve, 
in health, and as active as most men at 40.—The petition circulated 
in New Orleans, recommending Dr. Bennett Dowler for a foreign consul- 
ship, was signed by all the City Council.—Dr. Arthur P. Hayne has re- 
ceived the appointment of Special Examiner of Drugs, &c., at Charleston, 
S.C.—The claims of Dr C. W. Long, of Athens, Ga., to be the first per- 
son who used ether as an anesthetic agent in surgical operations, have been 
unanimously admitted by the Georgia State Medical Society —The tax on 
lawyers, physicians and dentists having been pronounced by Judge Lomax, 
of Virginia, unconstitutional, the Town Council of Fredericksburg have di- 
rected such taxes for 1852 to be refunded.—Dr. Socrates Maupin has been 
appointed Professor of Chemistry in the University of Virginia. Mr. 
Smith, of Loudoun Co., Va., takes the Chair of Natural Philosophy, 
and Dr. J. Stage Davis takes the Chair of Anatomy.—Dr. Stribling has 
postponed the date of the time when his resignation of the superintendency 
of the Western Lunatic Asylum of Virginia shall take effect—Mary Si- 
mondson died at Shippenburg, Penn., recently, at the age of 126 years.— 
Another prosecution for mal-practice has been commenced in New England. 
—A man wrote to his physician that having taken cold, he “got a little 
horse,” and asked what he should do. The doctor recommended a saddle 
and bridle-—On sawing open a locust log, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., thought to 
be one hundred years old, a live toad was found in the centre that weighed 
seven pounds and a half. 


To CorkesponvENTS —An Address by Dr. Alden, of Randolph, before the Norfolk Distrie, 
Society ; and Remarks on Croup, by Dr. Coxe, of New Orleans, have been received. 


Diev,—In New London, Conn. Dr. F D. Brandegee, aged 27.—At Indianapolis, Dr. Richard 
Soule.—Dr. Robert Marshall MeClure, of Columbus, Ivdiana.—At Mount Carmel, ludiana, Dr. 
Braman, 30. He committed suicide by taking strychnine, soon after being married, 


Deaths in Boston for the week ending Saturday noon, Sept. 1h, 90. Males, 48—females, 42. 
Accidents , 1—inflammation of the bowels, 2—disease of the bowels, 1—inflammation of the brain, 
l—congestion of the brain, |—disease of the brain, 2—consumption, 9—convulsions, 2—cholera 
infantum, 18—dvsentery, 6—diarrheea, 1—dropsy, 1—dropsy in the head, 3—debility, 1—infantile 
diseases, 1—typhus fever, I—ty phoid fever, cough, I1—homicide, 1—inflammation 


of the lungs, 3—congestion of the lungs, 1—marasmus, 4—measles, 2—old age, 2—palsy, l— 
Pleurisy, !—disease of the spine, 1—teething, 10—unknown, 1. 

Under 5 years, 57—between 5 and 20 years, 5—between 20 and 40 rs, 17—between 40 and 
60 years, 8—above 60 years,5. Bornin ihe United States, 13—England, 2—British 
Provinces, 3—Germany, 2. The above includes 9 deaths at the City Institutions. 
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